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connected with one another, and in no way harmonious. The want of 
concord among the separate nationalities and their leaders was, from 
the first, a fatal omen ; and now, each revolt has its separate story. 
M. Perrens has adopted the pleasant expedient of connecting with the 
account of each movement the name of some distinguished man, though 
he does not pretend that in more than one or two instances the name 
of the man can represent the whole spirit of the movement. With the 
Roman revolution, the most exciting of all, the name of Mazzini, of 
course, belongs. This thrilling narrative is somewhat too coldly given 
by M. Perrens, who does not love Mazzini and the men of his class. 
It is unfortunate for the Roman republic, that it was overthrown by an 
army of Frenchmen. No French writer likes to confess the crime of 
his own nation. Gioberti is a greater favorite with our author, and the 
Piedmontese enterprise is described with an approach to enthusiasm. 
Cattaneo and Milan form the subject of a vigorous sketch, in which 
the cruelties of the Austrians are set in strong relief. Manin, yielding 
to the force of misfortune, and resigning Venice to her fate, loses no 
credit with M. Perrens by his dignified despair. Montanelli and Tus- 
cany furnish the dullest section of the book. It needs a genius like 
that of D'Azeglio to glorify a Florentine rebellion. In the accounts 
of Poerio and Naples, and of Ruggieio Settimo and Sicily, caution is 
dismissed, and the historian does not hesitate to call the Bourbons by 
their right names, and to speak of the puerile and brutal tyranny of 
the Naples dynasty as it deserves. 

So able a work ought to be translated into English. 



3. — La Chevalier Sarti. Par P. Scudo. Paris. 1857. 16mo. 
pp. 557. 

Portions of this musical novel have appeared from time to time 
in the columns of the " Revue des Deux Mondes," and the readers of 
that serial will be glad to get the whole in its present convenient form. 
It has threefold merit. It is an ingenious and well-wrought tale, it is 
an exciting chapter of history, and it is a comprehensive account of a 
remarkable but neglected school of art, the Venetian School. The 
prime purpose of the volume is evidently to vindicate the Queen of the 
Adriatic, and to prove that, instead of being last among those who have 
cultivated and magnified the musical art, her claim is justly paramount. 
We cannot think that Signor Scudo has quite succeeded in this attempt, 
nor is it probable that Meyerbeer, to whom the book is dedicated, will 
consent to the pre-eminent excellence of Venice from the evidence here 
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furnished. Enough is told, nevertheless, to establish for the city of the 
Doges at least a second rank in the annals of music. 

The Chevalier Sarti is spoken of as a real personage, and we are 
invited to think that the details of this story tell substantial facts of his 
early life. However this may be, the facts of life in Venice at the 
close of the last century are here, — the life of the city palace and the 
country villa, of the square of St. Mark, the casino of St. Stephen, the 
theatre, and the gondola ; the habits of the aristocracy, the priests, the 
artists, and the people ; the ways of thinking, speaking, intriguing, and 
conspiring ; varieties of age, of character, of situation, and of fortune, — 
grouped before us in a series of finished cabinet pictures. The portrait 
of " Beata " reminds us of Allston's Rosalie and Goethe's Mignon, and 
the Senator Zeno is one of those grand old figures which Titian loved 
to paint. The outline of the Venetian lady of pure and unmixed 
blood is complete in the sentence that she was a " Greek slightly 
modified by Christianity." The musical abbe is a perfect type of the 
clerical class of his period. A refined and fastidious sensualist, with- 
out earnestness in faith, without confidence in God or men, careless of 
the future, whether political or social, of his nation, a dilettante in his- 
tory and in art, charitable to error, but impatient of theories, he shows 
us the spirit of the Venetian Church far better than its own dreary 
records. 

The style of the volume is deliciously appropriate. It floats and 
undulates, like the " gondellieder " of Mendelssohn, in its more serious 
passages, and sparkles in the lighter passages like a French " barca- 
rolle." It has the fascinating, dreamy mingling of brightness and 
sadness, of sun and shadow, which surrounds and overhangs that city 
of so many memories. Its proper preface is, indeed, a sketch of the 
genius of Beethoven, and the story of the moonlight sonata. The 
soul of Beethoven was profoundly in sympathy with the life and 
scenery and spirit of the haughty and daring republic, and its fortunes 
are not obscurely written out in the mystic chords of his Symphonies. 
It is Beethoven whom one hears at midnight in Venice, when the 
shadow of those solemn piles hushes the motionless waters to deeper 
silence. 



4. — Germaine. Par Edmond About. Paris. 1857. 16mo. pp. 
318. 

M. About will gain a reputation like that of Dumas, if he goes on 
for a year or two longer. Each quarterly is called to notice some work 



